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Here we go, lickety-split into 1955. From 
the sentimental shadows of vanishing 1954 
I greet you, you men and women of good 
purpose, whoever and wherever you are. You 
are the artist, he who understands the varia¬ 
tions in humans. You give meaningful force, 
and more of it, to the rest of us than the 
earth’s most positive clicking uranium pile. 
You are the luxury of the world. Almost no 
one can afford you. You chip in marble, 
paint upon canvas or walls and say in words 
what is the real measure—man’s concern 
with man. 

Isn’t it the art, not the arms, that man re¬ 
members of ancient Greece and Rome? So 
is it any wonder that when one thinks of the 
peace of the Christmas season and the prom¬ 
ise of the New Year, one thinks of you, you 
the artist! To you then, our first and warm¬ 
est greeting. Be you plain artisan of decent 
impulse, accomplished artist, poet, musician 
or statesman, you are simply and honestly 
the fiber of us, of our civilization, of our 
dream! And greetings to all those who bought 
a painting or a piece of chiseled stone to 
place atop the television before they bought 
the television! And greetings to those who 
had to forego yesterday’s lunch for today’s 
tube of paint or volume of poetry or record¬ 
ing of music! Greetings to the people of San 
Francisco who contributed their mite so 
their Art School wouldn’t fold. Greetings to 
the San Francisco Art Association for main¬ 
taining the School and to the Board of Di¬ 
rectors for figuring out how. Greetings to 
Nealie Sullivan, Association Secretary—its 
spirit and structure are in her most capable 
keeping. Above all, greetings to the mem¬ 
bers who are elected and who pay with their 
dues, time, interest and creation. For draw¬ 
ing the well known chap on the right, greet¬ 
ings and thanks to Ralph Putzker. 

—ANGELA KINKEAD 
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SURVEY COMMITTEE 
STATISTICAL REPORT 

The following survey of the membership was 
conducted by a special committee elected by 
the Artists" Council The report ought to be 
of special interest to the entire membership. 
Additional comment is invited. 

Section I, SFAA BULLETIN 

1. Do you read it? Yes: 92% (76) No: 8% (7). 

2. Do you enjoy it? Yes: 98% (81) No: 2% (2). 

3. Are you interested in: 

a. Controversies on aesthetics? Yes: 86% 
No: 14%. 

b. News of CSFA? Yes: 1007© (83). 

c. Doings of its members? Yes: 92% (76) 
No: 7% (6). 

d. Outside Art news? Yes: 887^ (73) No: 

12 % ( 10 ). 

e. A gripe column? Yes: 887o (73) No: 

12 % ( 10 ). 

f. Articles on techniques? Yes: 807o (66) 
No: 207o (17). 

Section 11. EXHIBITIONS 

1. Do you approve of jury system? Yes: 5S% 

(40) No: 437r. 

2. Do you approve of three juried shows per 

year? Yes: 8S% (70) No: IS% (13). All 
want more. 

3. If not, why not? Majority wanted readjust¬ 

ment in types of exhibitions such as print 
and sculpture. 

4. How about restricting certain awards to 

members? Yes: 6S% (55) No: 327o (27) 

1 abstaining. 

5. Do you vote for juries? Yes: 87% (72) No: 

137c (11) 

6. How about restricting Annuals to members 

only? Yes: 347c X28) No: 667c (55). 

Section HI. ORGANIZATION 

1. Do you understand the government of SFAA? 

Yes: 587c (39) No: 427c (34). 

2. Would like articles of explanation? Yes: 76% 

(63) No: 247c (19). 

3. Do you know the officers of SFAA? Yes: 537c 

(43) No: 477c (40) 

4. Do you keep in touch with member of Artists’ 

Council? Yes: 627c (51) No: 387c (32). 

5. Would you like a “gripe” meeting? Yes: 66Vo 

(55) No: 347c (28). 

6. Do you attend meetings? Yes: 53% (43) No: 

477c (40). 

7. If not, why not? Most common answers were: 

loo busy, not interested, classes interfere, 
meetings dull. 


Section IV. GENERAL 

1. Do you value your Art Association Member¬ 

ship? Yes: 467c (38) No: 5l7c (42) 3 
abstaining. 

2. Would you guarantee a new member within 

the next three months? Yes: 537o (43) 
No: 43% (35) 5 abstaining. 

3. Do you have any suggestions? 

Most common answers: Bulletin: Worth¬ 
while. Not much Art Association news. 
Suggest digest of Minutes of Artists’ Coun¬ 
cil meetings. Exhibitions: all agree they 
could be better—particularly in regard to 
jurying, but there were practically no sug¬ 
gestions for bettering the system. There do 
not seem to be enough exhibitions for a 
good many people—and they think there 
should be some re-evaluation of the com¬ 
bination of mediums. Meetings: Many have 
the feeling they aren’t wanted in meetings 
—either as observers or as voters. Most 
think meetings are terribly dull. Some feel 
that a spirit of comradeship is lacking— 
that officers (both Board of Directors and 
Artists’ Council) are a closed corporation 
and outsiders are not welcome. Suggest so¬ 
cial affairs of just SFAA members, par¬ 
ties, Sunday afternoon discussions, etc. 

Respectfully submitted: 

GLO KIRBY, Chairman 
WILLIAM FAULKNER 
D. FARALLA 
WILLIAM MOREHOUSE 
DAVID PARK 



''Torso'* by Daniel L. Boyd—Associate Artist 
Exhibition—Photo by Robert Bishop 







William Faulkner and Geneva Waddell—Associate 
Artist Exhibition—Photo by Marshall Douglas. 


ASSOCIATE ARTISTS SHOW 

To Artist Member William Faulkner goes 
full credit for inaugurating the first SFAA 
Associate Artists’ show. The exhibition con¬ 
tained work by 99 artists and ran from Nov. 
21 through Dec. 12 in the School Gallery. In 
this issue of the Bulletin are reproductions 
from the show and photographs taken at the 
opening. 

ART ASSOCIATION NOTES 

We welcome Artist Members Lucienne Block, 
David Lemon, and Stavros Trian; and Asso¬ 
ciate Artist Members Henry Adams, Daniel 
L. Boyd, T. G. Chan, Pat Cucaro, Lorna Fer¬ 
guson, Jim Grady, Franchesca Green, Jane 
Griffith, Helen B. Hammond, Milo D. Lee, 
Horst Leissl, Franklin 0. Rich, John Van- 
derwiel, Edward Widdop, Beth Williams, 
and Marjorie King Winblad. 

A copy of Milton Lott’s book entitled ‘T/ie 
Last Hunt” has been presented to the Anne 
Bremer Memorial Library. Mr. Lott was one 
of the recipients of an Albert M. Bender 
grant-in-aid in the field of literature in 1952. 
The SFAA Painting and Sculpture Annual 
will be held April 6 to May 8, 1955, at the 
San Francisco Museum of Art. 


BOOKS 

POEMS 1947H954, by Weldon Kees. (Pub¬ 
lished in San Francisco by Adrian Wilson: 
$3.50. 

The word, I think, is out now. Mr. Weldon 
Kees can hang up his hat as one of the rare 
ones—an artist in the round, the first-rate 
talent souple alive and all but boxing the 
compass in the arts media, plus a few out¬ 
side them. A good part of all this—the 
painter’s avid eye, the moviemaker’s knack 
of composing in motion, the critic’s analysis, 
the musician’s feel for stress and forms, plus 
the balance and clarity of the writer in sci¬ 
ence—comes to a rallying point, a clear so¬ 
lution, in his verse. 

The new Collected Poems 1947-1954, very 
handsomely gotten up by Adrian Wilson, 
opens out into a really astonishing range of 
styles and subjects, given a kind of musical 
confluence by their disposal in the book. 
Range is the significant word. Mr. Kees 
catches a thousand tatters of the world and 
makes something whole out of them. Grave 
personal anguish naked in crepuscular light; 
the red silk parasol of the Mikado; a satiric 
symphony; a murder, the interplay of con¬ 
sciousness and time; Mr. Robinson walking 
like a stiff in his Glen plaid jacket:—all this 
and more gets into the verse, controlled by 
an ineluctable rhythmic sense which has 
nothing to do with the patchwork prosody of 
the New Critics. I can’t remember when Pve 
seen such an exciting new book of poetry, or 
poetry which does so many hard things so 

—VINCENT McHUGH 



Marcelle Labaudt—Associate Artist Exhibition — 
Photo by Elizabeth Quandt 


















THE MEMBERS EXHIBIT 

Fred T. Martin, Samuel Francis and former 
student John Hultberg participated in an ex¬ 
hibition titled “Individualites D’Aujourd- 
’liui” at the Galerie Rive Droite in Paris in 
October. 

A joint exhibition of paintings by Emiko 
Nakano and Clayton Pinkerton will be held 
at Richmond Art Center, Jan. 6-Feb. 6. 
Certrude IVIurphy received first prize and 
gold medal for her sculpture at the Califor¬ 
nia State Fair. 

Paintings by Amy Flemming and Ruth Ar- 
mer were included in the Members Exhibi¬ 
tion of Western Painters held recently at 
the Oakland Art Museum. 

Currently at the M. H. De Young Museum 
(opened Dec. 2) is the mosaic altarpiece 
(triptych) by Louisa Jenkins, Associate 
member. 

Prints by Augusta Rathbone and former 
student Elizabeth Cinno are on exhibition 
at the M. H. De Young Museum through 
Jan. 3. 

SFAA members who were prize winners in 
the SF Women Artists 29th Annual are: 
Nell Sinton (first prize in painting), Lucille 
M. Paris (graphic arts), Elizabeth Quandt 
(photography), and an award of merit for 
bookbinding went to Elorence S. Walter. 
Honorable mentions were awarded to Ruth 
Armer, Nancy Bordewich, Bethel De Boie, 
Nancy Thompson Cenn, Leah Rinne Hamil¬ 
ton, Meta Hendel,. Helen Heick, Certrude 
Murphy, Esther Fuller, and Carol Sinton. 
Alumni member Margaret De Patta received 
the SFWA President’s purchase prize for her 
gold and topaz pendant. 

Sargent Johnson, Antonio Sotomayor, Ruth 
Cravath Wakefield, June Foster Hass and 
Elio Benvenuto were included in an exhibi¬ 
tion of religious art during November at 
the newly opened East and West Callery in 
San Francisco. 

Two paintings by Dorr Bothwell were recent¬ 
ly purchased from her New York exhibition 
—one by the Whitney Museum and the other 
by Mrs. W. Reid, publisher of the Herald 
Tribune. 


Prize winners in the Santa Rosa Festival of 
Fine Art sponsored by the Sonoma County 
Medical Society were: Robert McChesney 
(first prize for painting), Nell Sinton (third 
prize for painting), Karl Kasten (first prize 
for watercolor), Clayton Pinkerton (second 
prize for watercolor), Curdon Woods (first 
j)rize for sculpture), and Ward Lockwood 
(first jirize for casein). Members Alexander 
Nej)ote, William Caw and Charles Criffm 
Farr served on the jury of awards. 

An exhibition of paintings by Victor Arnau- 
toff was on view during November at the 
California Labor School Callery. 

An exhibition of paintings by Tucson artists 
at the Rotunda Callery through Nov., in¬ 
cluded work by former student Edith H. 
Dale. 

Minor White exhibited photographs of San 
Erancisco and Point Lobos in a one man 
show at the Limelight Callery in New York 
(Sept. 2o-Nov. 5). 

Adeline Kent, Robert Howard, Dorr Both¬ 
well, Ruth Cravath Wakefield, Clo Kirby 
and Keith Monroe exhibited their studios 
during the annual Artists Equity Studio 
Tour, Dec. 2, benefiting Equity’s Welfare 
Eund. 

Lundy Siegriest and Karl Kasten each re¬ 
ceived prizes in the first Western Painters 
Annual at the Oakland Art Museum. Ralph 
Du Casse won an Honorable Mention as did 
Nancy Thompson Cenn, Maurice Lapp and 
Ruth Armer. 

The Rotunda Callery at the City of Paris 
has a Christmas holiday exhibition (Dec.- 
Jan. 4) called “The Big Top Circus Carni¬ 
val” consisting of oils, watercolors, draw¬ 
ings, prints and sculpture. Oils by the follow¬ 
ing members are included: Maxine Albro, 
Muriel B. Bacon, Frances Baldwin, Marie G. 
Cruess, D. Faralla, Amy Flemming, George 
Harris, Caroline Martin, Ethel Pearce Ner- 
ger, Otis Oldfield, Werner Philipp, Theodore 
Polos, Louis Siegriest and Lundy Siegriest, 
S. P. Provenzano, Antonio Sotomayor, Edna 
Stoddart, and Hamilton Wolf. 

Watercolors in the above mentioned show 
include: Alexander Nepote, George Post, 



Frann Spencer Reynolds and Florence Swift. 
Drawings and prints include those by Joy 
Cain and Jose Moya del Pino. Sculpture is 
represented by Mary Erckenbrach, Miriam 
Hoffman, and Zygmund Sazevich. Collages 
in the show are by Avrum Rubenstein. 



^‘Reclining figure* by Alice Finnie—Associate 
Artist Exhibition—Photo by Marshall Douglas 

SCHOOL NOTES 

The Season’s Greetings to all friends and 
students of the CSFA. Adding to the School’s 
services, the galleries will continuously fea¬ 
ture exhibits of general interest. After the 
current show of Associate Artist members, 
attracting many guests, Ansel Adams will 
show his photographic work. Simultaneous¬ 
ly, Sabri Hasegawa, leading Japanese ab¬ 
stract artist, will be represented with his 
work that drew much applause in New York. 
After the first of the year, an exhibit of com¬ 
mercial art and a show of Oriential art, in¬ 
cluding woodblocks and successive prints re¬ 
cently given the School, will be on display, 
followed by several group shows of advanced 
students. We hope that the gallery exhibits 
will help to strengthen the relations between 
School and community. 

—ERNEST MUNDT 

THE “6” 

A new gallery has opened at 3119 Fillmore 
Street in San Francisco that will exhibit 
works of painting, poetry, sculpture and pho¬ 
tography. The first exhibition featured a 
show by SFAA artist and associate artist 


members. The Gallery is open from 2:30 to 
10:00 p.m. on Saturday and Sunday and 
from 1:00 until 5:00 p.m. on weekdays. 


UNESCO POSTAGE 
STAMP DESIGN 

The UN Postal Administration has an¬ 
nounced the winner of the prize in the inter¬ 
national competition for a UNESCO stamp 
design, held by the UN Postal Administra¬ 
tion, is George Hamori of Tel Aviv, Israel. 
The design which won $500, depicts the 
UNESCO emblem, surrounded by a border 
with rounded corners, in which appears the 
text “United Nations” in the five official lan¬ 
guages of the UN. Mr. R. d’Arnamcourt, di¬ 
rector of the Museum of Modern Art served 
on the jury. Before the jury were 67 designs, 
submitted by 37 artists from 18 countries. 
The 35 year old winning Israeli artist spent 
four years in captivity during the War be¬ 
fore he emigrated to Israel. 



“5an, Francisco Bay 1953** by Ralph Du Casse — 
Photo by Faraone 


We note, with deep regret the deaths of two 
members of the association—Mrs. Florence 
I. Tufts, Artist member, and Alfred Brender, 
Associate Artist member. 

Pedro de Lemos, Director in 1915 of the 
California School of Fine Arts, died in Palo 
Alto on Dec. 5. Mr. De Lemos was Director 
of the Stanford University Museum from 
1918 until he retired in 1946. 

We wish to extend an apology to Mrs. Stan¬ 
ley H. Sinton and correct a typographical 
error that appeared in the last Bulletin con¬ 
cerning the death of Mr. Stanley H. Sinton. 






WE REPLY 

Here are several comments on John Sac- 
car 6* s ^^Excerpts from a JournaV’ that ap¬ 
peared in the last Bulletin. About the au¬ 
thors of the following communications: Ju¬ 
dith Rothschild Myrer commands a respect¬ 
ed place in the roster of the country’s out¬ 
standing younger artists. She has exhibited 
in major museums both in the United States 
and in Europe and her paintings are in nu¬ 
merous public and private collections. Ham¬ 
ilton Wolf has been named one of Mexico’s 
foremost painters. A former SFAA Board 
member, he now resides in Mexico City. He 
has had exhibitions in both countries and is 
represented in numerous collections. Alma 
M. Reed introduced Orozco’s work to the 
World. Her article, Mexico’s Unprecedent¬ 
ed Art Event,” appeared in last December’s 
Bulletin and was later reprinted in ^^Art 
Digest.” 

John Saccaro’s notes were both interesting 
and provocative: happily it is not a question 
of abstract versus representation—not a bat¬ 
tle of either/or. That battle has already been 
fought. We have come a long way since the 
days of Cahiers d’Art’s “Enquete” and 
Miro’s indomitable refusal to “share the 
empty house of abstract abstraction.” We 
know now that a lot more is involved than a 
simple question of categories. 

There was a time, certainly, when the power 
of the modern masters was so overwhelming 
that their plastic discoveries (their manner¬ 
isms even) became a kind of protocol. One 
shook one’s head and still saw cubism. The 
major battle for most of the older generation 
of Americans was to wrench free of this 
spell. And I think that of that generation only 
Karl Knaths has really succeeded in com¬ 
pletely transcending it. 

Now in a curious way the Paris legacy no 
longer inhibits us. For me as for many others 
the great, freeing vinculum was the teaching 
of Hans Hofmann. We suddenly felt, as 
Mondrian said, that “the young artist has 
but to choose.” 

But the artist is always more driven than 
free—as Mondrian himself well knew. And 
my own conviction is that to work from the 


abstract idea toward an imageless picture is 
no longer sufficient. It doesn’t obsess one’s 
memory. It is too distant from the image— 
the intensely human—to galvanize our feel¬ 
ings. For all the talk of art as “union with 
the universe,” as “pieces of the mind,” as 
“concretion,” as “straight from the solar 
plexus,” what is implicit in the current 
“painting about painting” is the idea that 
texture can adequately supplant the directly 
evocative image. But is it necessary to limit 
art so narrowly? Is it a permanently satisfy¬ 
ing esthetic—for all its wonderful eclat? In 
these terms I believe it is necessary—in fact 
it is imperative—for the artist to dare the 
broadest vision of reality—even if he only 
comes up with a series of “devastating ca¬ 
tastrophes.” 

What is coming to matter more and more to 
me is this evocative image. And what I want 
to do is somehow find a way to exploit the 
great plastic discoveries, and also reach that 
density, that “resonance-in-depth” which can 
touch us more compellingly: the sort of mo¬ 
ment which Virginia Woolf realized in those 
haunting, quaking Septimus Smith passages 
of Mrs. Dalloway —a moment which sinks 
deep into our awareness and remains there, 
mysterious and expanding. Isn’t this what 
the anonymous artist of the Romanesque 
churches of Moissac and Autun did? And 
isn’t it, after all, what Roger Fry meant 
when he spoke of Cezanne’s “permeating 
rhythms”? 

Perhaps this is another side of what Saccaro 
describes as “living meaningfulness.” He 
speaks of achieving it through powerful sen¬ 
sations of color relationships. But isn’t the 
plastic struggle more than this? Color, yes— 
but also the equivalent pull of form. To me 
it is the hammering out of the interaction of 
these two forces, form and color, and their 
“laws”—between drawing and painting, if 
you will—which is at the heart of the 
painter’s creative agony. 

And yet, as Poussin said, “ours is a silent 
art,” which is as it should be. And in the 
end one is constantly overwhelmed by the 
enormous gap between one’s vision and one’s 
powers. 


JUDITH MYRER 





On two dates of John Saccaro’s journal it is 
difficult to follow him. On December 28th he 
would have us believe that “the act of creat¬ 
ing is the act of escaping.” Escape to where? 
One cannot escape the exigencies of creation. 
It is not a Nirvana into which one wanders 
in a mental haze. 

To create, demands every resource at one’s 
command and at that one has to harness, 
control and then distill into the most personal 
essence of individual expression. However, 
if John Saccaro means that the mind cannot 
contain two thoughts at the same time and 
that creation drives a sensation of physical 
ailment from the mind, one will acknowledge 
this a form of escape. 

We read along to August 9th and find John 
S. argues that any kind of painting is valid 
provided it causes an emotion or sensation 
in a beholder. He would have us believe it 
can be an artistic stimulant “as long as it 
stirs and moves you to wonder . . . and you 
were more alive for a moment.” Who’s 
stirred, who wonders? The artist or the view¬ 
er? What of the audience? There are those 
who comprehend and unfortunately those 
who have no understanding. Let’s never for¬ 
get the latter. Because a person is transfixed 
by a trite representational painting, it does 
not mean that an emotion was stirred by a 
creative and real work of art. To beat one’s 
breast before the beauties of nature as the 
Hudson River School did and out of the 
breast-beating enthusiasm produce a collec¬ 
tion of sentimental landscapes does not vali¬ 
date the results. Would spectators who ap¬ 
preciate the more banal be moved to wonder 
in front of, let us say, the prize winners of 
the last Water Color Annual? I doubt it. It 
takes understanding and discrimination on 
the part of the beholder as well as the cre¬ 
ator. It is not a matter of representational or 
non-representational but what these catego¬ 
ries have to offer each according to its time. 
The creative realism of Piere della Fran¬ 
cesca and the non-objective works of De 
Keening and Jackson Pollock have an aes¬ 
thetic relationship in spite of their divergent 
approaches. 

If a painting be admired primarily for any 
other quality than imaginative creativity, the 
spectator may be alive but in a coma. 

—HAMILTON WOLF 


We find it easy to agree with many of the 
observations of John Saccaro as they appear 
in excerpts from his journal in the Bulletin. 
Obviously rooted in personal experience, 
they strike us, for the most part, as valid re¬ 
actions of the artist, before, during and after 
the creation of a work of art. Our single point 
of disagreement stems from Mr. Saccaro’s 
insistence that the artist must undergo suf¬ 
fering and pain. “Without pain,” he main¬ 
tains, “no body of work can have meaning 
or significance.” 

If by suffering, Mr. Saccaro refers to spiri¬ 
tual conflict, to the doubts, distrust and sense 
of inadequacy that assail the seeker in quest 
of perfection, why doesn’t he say so? But if 
he holds that esthetic significance is depend¬ 
ent upon physical suffering, due to poverty 
or neglect—today the unjust fate of so many 
artists—we cannot agree with him. 

In our opinion, society’s failure to compen¬ 
sate adequately those who provide its beauty 
and its magic is as cruel as it is inexcusable. 
The artist, as a result of his sensitivity, must 
always labor under a tremendous disadvan¬ 
tage in a competitive economic system. We 
are convinced that material need has de¬ 
stroyed or wasted more precious talent than 
it has stimulated. We stand with those con¬ 
genital hero-worshipers, Thomas Carlyle and 
William Blake, in the role they ascribe to 
genius. We feel that the world not only owes 
the true creative artist a living but working 
conditions of comfort, even luxury! And 
why not? Who is better entitled to the good 
things of life than the one with the greatest 
capacity to appreciate, to enjoy—and to add 

—ALMA M. REED 


ALUMNI NOTES 

A lecture by artist member Ansel Adams, 
California’s top ranking photographer, was 
held at the CSFA on Dec. 15th, for the bene¬ 
fit of the Alumni Association. Mr. Adams’ 
photographs are currently exhibited in the 
School Gallery. Plans by the Alumni for fu¬ 
ture meetings of this caliber are underway. 


The Bulletin is published bi-monthly by 
the San Francisco Art Association. 

Editort Angela Kinkead 
Printed by Wallace Kibbee & Son. 
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